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bring me into the conversation I made a very poor
show, which amused the crowd. They then began
talking about all the languages they knew, and the
Afghan let fall that he spoke French. " French ? "
said the Haji. cc My friend here speaks French like
a Frenchman.53 On this the Afghan said to me in
French, " I hear you speak French like a French-
man." With my head full of Arabic I could only
stutter a disclaimer which made the crowd roar
with laughter and completed my confusion. I had
to hustle the Haji away and take him for three or
four trips on the scenic railway, of which he was
terrified, before I could make him understand that I
did not like being treated as an exhibit.
The Haji was a lovable creature and a born
teacher, and it was entirely due to him that I
qualified as an Interpreter in Arabic in July 1908.
His stories about Baghdad and Arabia made me
long to see them for myself, and when I came home
five years later on my first long leave from India, I
made up xny mind to find my way out again across
the Middle East. This was a much more formidable
undertaking in those days than it is now. Avia-
tion was in its infancy, and I doubt whether an
aeroplane had ever been seen at that time in the
whole region between the Mediterranean and the
Persian Gulf* There were railways in Syria and
Palestine, and the Hejaz railway from Damascus
to Medina had just been opened, but the Baghdad
railway was still little more than a project* So far
as I knoWj no motor-car had ever crossed the desert,
and the only forms of transport between Syria and
Iraq were those which had been in existence for
the last four thousand years. The alternatives I
had been told of were to cross the desert by camel